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THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE EVOLUTION 
OF DEMOCRACY 1 

ALBERT SHAW 
Editor, American Review of Reviews 

THE power and persistence of ideas lie at the base of all 
historical movements. Policies have a tendency to 
form themselves around doctrines and theories, and in 
due time precedents begin to support policies and to reflect 
credit upon doctrines. The Monroe Doctrine has run some 
such course, until now the tendency has been to glorify it as 
well as to accept it. In order that hope may not die within 
us and that pessimism may not paralyze our power to press 
forward, we are compelled to believe that the millennium is 
about to dawn, that the great war of nations will end in the 
near future, and that in the happiness of a world peace we shall 
somehow find solutions for all the problems hitherto unsettled. 
I like to indulge in these rosy, optimistic dreams, although I 
have observed too much and studied too widely to suppose that 
in plain reality a great war will have enlightened all under- 
standings, chastened all spirits, and made everybody at once 
right-minded and true-visioned. 

We shall continue to live in a world that is highly unequal in 
its stages of development. Some parts of the world will be 
much more unfinished than other parts. The future will have 
very difficult questions to deal with that are not involved in the 
present war. Nevertheless, if many great things that we 
deem righteous and just can be established at the end of this 
war, the future course of progress and civilization will be ren- 
dered accordingly less difficult. We shall have our western- 
hemisphere problems, but we shall also, I hope, have found 
improved ways of dealing with them. 

1 Address delivered at the National Conference on Foreign Relations of the 
United States, held under the auspices of the Academy of Political Science, at 
Long Beach, N. Y., May 30, 1917. 
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I should like to say a few words upon the relation of the 
Monroe Doctrine to a far larger doctrine that had been earlier 
proclaimed and that persisted in the convictions of some of the 
men concerned with the Monroe Doctrine's formulation. The 
political teachers of the eighteenth century, who were the 
mentors and prophets of the revolutionary period, not only 
proclaimed their doctrines of the rights of man and of political 
and social democracy, but they also held firmly to the doctrine 
of world organization. Europe lost the great vision and en- 
tered upon a period of unrestrained nationalism after the col- 
lapse of the Holy Alliance. But the American leaders, notably 
Jefferson, kept alive both parts of the great conception of the 
revolutionary reformers. That is to say, the authors and de- 
fenders of the Declaration of Independence not only stood for 
democracy, but also believed in the confederation of democratic 
sovereignties and in the abolition of international conflict 

Thus our American union of states was consciously built 
upon both parts of the great conception of a reformed political 
life for the world. The first part was the democratic rule of 
communities, and the second part was the confederation of 
sovereign states. In both parts we have made a marvelous suc- 
cess of the practical demonstration. This success was based not 
merely upon the doctrines themselves, but also very greatly upon 
wisdom and generosity at moments of crisis. Two great steps 
stand out among others. Hamilton's leadership in securing 
the assumption of the revolutionary debts of the states by the 
confederation as a whole was most admirable in its effects. 
Still more important was Jefferson's leadership in persuading 
Virginia to cede her western lands, with the result that the 
Northwestern Ordinance gave us a series of magnificent states 
while pointing the way toward creating the group of states 
south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi. The concep- 
tions embodied in the Northwestern Ordinance have been pro- 
jected across the continent. They have given us forty-eight 
sovereign states, not by any means of equal size and import- 
ance, but sufficiently alike in their averages of population and 
resources to constitute a true and permanent sisterhood of 
commonwealths. 
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It was because of the persistence of this great conception of 
democratic self-government in the particular states with the 
common interests of them all merged in the higher structure of 
the confederation, and with a higher machinery of justice to 
deal with possible misunderstandings between them, that 
Jefferson could see no necessary limit to the extension of a 
system thus firmly based upon human equality and universal 
education. He expressed the opinion repeatedly that a con- 
federation thus formed might expect in due time to comprise 
the whole of North America and ultimately to include Central 
and South America. 

Canada has, indeed, had a different history thus far from 
that which both British and American statesmen had antici- 
pated until a very recent period. Yet the course of things in 
the Dominion of Canada has not, upon the whole, been wi'dely 
divergent from that which Jefferson and others had predicted. 
The great northwestern areas have been divided into states, 
in each of which — as in Manitoba and the rest — there is now 
to be found a thoroughly modern and strictly democratic 
government, with all the attributes of autonomy. The 
Canadian states, from the maritime communities of the east to 
British Columbia on the west, are united in a confederacy that 
is quite in harmony with the Jeffersonian conception. So 
closely akin are the essential principles that control the individ- 
ual states and the Canadian confederation with the prin- 
ciples that control our individual states and our union, that 
there is visible an increasing harmony between the two halves 
of the North American continent. There is practically little 
more danger that Michigan will quarrel with Ontario, or that 
Minnesota will quarrel with Manitoba, than that either Michi- 
gan or Minnesota will quarrel with Wisconsin. I hope and 
believe, however, that in case of a quarrel, as over a boundary 
line, there may in due time be an authoritative tribunal as 
between Alberta and Montana, so that the diplomatic methods 
of the past that dealt with the Maine boundary and the Alaska 
boundary may be superseded by an institution more analogous 
to our Supreme Court. Suffice it to say that North America 
has upon the whole worked out fairly well the eighteenth-cen- 
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tury conception of the democratic autonomy of states and the 
confederation of neighboring commonwealths extending over 
continental areas. 

Jefferson and the men of his time undoubtedly realized that 
democratic institutions could not be so easily developed where 
people were lacking in homogeneity or were made up of races 
lacking in education and unequal in economic development and 
position. Yet those statesmen of the revolutionary period had 
supreme faith in democracy, and they were not so contemptuous 
of the so-called inferior or backward races. 

The Monroe Doctrine was inspired by two things: first, a 
large vision; and second, an exigency of statesmanship. I 
shall not, I am sure, be thought to touch upon matters of his- 
torical controversy when I ascribe the Monroe Doctrine to 
Jefferson in so far as the larger vision is concerned. His 
correspondence with Monroe affords all the evidence that one 
needs. For the statesmanship of John Quincy Adams I have 
the most unqualified regard, as also I have for the Pan-Ameri- 
canism of Henry Clay and those of his school. The independ- 
ence of Latin America was favored by our political leaders and 
thinkers in the United States as the great preliminary step. 

There were also those in Latin America who cherished the 
earlier ideals of the French Revolution, and who believed 
both in democracy and in the federation of states for the 
preservation of peace. It was plain enough that even with 
admirable paper constitutions prescribing democracy, it would 
be a painful task to build up the intelligent and capable body 
of democratic citizens without which mere paper institutions 
cannot give freedom or security. But Jefferson, Adams, Monroe 
and their contemporaries believed that Latin America would 
have a better future if it were free to go on in its own way 
creating through arduous experience the reality of a series of 
democratic republics, than if it were brought back under the 
yoke of European colonialism by the united military and 
naval efforts of the emperors of the Holy Alliance and the 
Spanish crown. 

It is true that the nature and the motives of the Monroe 
Doctrine have been construed in different ways at dif- 
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ferent times by statesmen in Europe, in South America, 
and in North America. These different constructions have 
been due chiefly to practical problems involving the possible 
application of the doctrine. It can never be rightly or fully 
understood, however, unless one keeps in mind not only the 
historical circumstances but the political doctrines and the large 
visions under which it had its origin. 

I repeat, then, that the conception of the American union of 
self-governing states was in no small measure the outgrowth 
of that still larger conception of world federation and per- 
petual peace that German and British thinkers, as well as 
French and American, were entertaining in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. The Monroe Doctrine was intended 
to save the whole of the western hemisphere for the processes 
of democracy and interstate organization, for the abolition of 
war and the promotion of the concerns of the common 
civilization. 

I have never had much respect for that view of the Monroe 
Doctrine which has made foreigners think of it as a sort of 
Yankee jingoism. Doubtless at certain times and in certain 
aspects our own national interests have been involved in the 
assertion that Europe must not meddle in western-hemisphere 
affairs. We have desired to keep the western world from be- 
coming militaristic, and in this sense we have helped to make 
the Monroe Doctrine a success. From the Straits of Magellan 
to Baffin's Bay and the Northwest Passage, there has been no 
state or community that has founded itself upon the doctrine of 
military power as against its neighbors. For a region so rela- 
tively undeveloped in natural resources, and so far from ma- 
turity in the creation of its bodies politic, South America in 
recent decades has been singularly free from the din of arms. 
Brazil, Argentina and Chile have learned to be good neigh- 
bors; and there is little evidence anywhere in Latin America 
of the existence in any country of a party or a leadership that 
has in mind the securing of a dominant position as among 
neighbors by the militarizing of national resources on the 
European model. 
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It was precisely to prevent the growth of such military 
policies, and to encourage friendly and helpful inter-relation- 
ships among the American democracies, that the men of 
Monroe's time took their stand against the extension to the 
western hemisphere of the European system of exploited 
colonies. The survival of that system in Cuba remained as an 
awful example and a standing justification of the principles 
that Monroe and Adams enunciated and that Mr. Canning 
seems to have supported. 

It is necessary, I think, to have this larger vision in mind in 
order to judge at times of the value of practical applications. 
It happens that the confederation of our forty-eight sovereign 
states becomes relatively less a confederacy of sovereigns, and 
relatively more a national union of subordinate parts, simply 
because of the great homogeneity of the older American stock 
and the wide distribution of our newer immigrant elements. 
But for these facts the states would be relatively more individ- 
ual and the union would not absorb power quite so easily. I 
am making this remark because of its relation to the future of 
entities that have distinct populations. Thus, Porto Rico can 
derive security and much economic and social progress from 
her place in our confederation while exercising democratic 
self-government according to the genius of her own people 
and with the enjoyment of her own language and customs. 
Cuba, in turn, can, for purposes of international policy, derive 
benefit from a limited connection with our confederacy while 
working out her own destiny as a self-governing people. I 
am of opinion that the two principles of democracy and con- 
federation may also secure for all of the Central American 
states, and even for Mexico, some advantages from special or 
limited partnerships in our confederation, with full freedom 
of domestic evolution. 

As respects the larger nations of South America, the Monroe 
Doctrine has become for them and us merely a family concern. 
As against European imperialistic assertions, we may indeed 
at times have been justified in declaring that ours was the place 
of leadership in the western hemisphere, and that we would 
make it our business to see that no small American state should 
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be treated by any European empire as Serbia was treated in 
1914 by the government at Vienna. But, as among ourselves 
in the western hemisphere, it was not the purpose of the Monroe 
Doctrine to create or set up a position of overlordship. Much 
less was it any part of our doctrine that Europe must find her 
spheres of interest and exploitation in Asia and Africa in order 
that we might have the western hemisphere as our sphere of 
commercial or political exploitation. So far as Brazil and the 
other larger and more stable republics are concerned, the 
Monroe Doctrine is to be interpreted as one of mutual help 
and good understanding. We seek increasing friendship with 
our South American neighbors, and rejoice in their progress 
and welfare. 

It is entirely in accord with the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine 
that the Pan-American Union has been established, and that 
various Pan-American conferences have been held from time 
to time. Our interests in the European struggle were iden- 
tical with those which we asserted in the period of the Monroe 
Doctrine. We stand now, as then, for democracy, liberty, non- 
militarism, and friendly adjustment of all international dif- 
ferences. We have joined in the war against Germany, not 
to help one set of European powers obtain the advantage over 
another group of powers for selfish reasons of their own, but 
because the interests of all the American republics, as of demo- 
cracies everywhere, were imperiled by the methods which Ger- 
many had adopted and by the doctrines and policies that Ger- 
many and her allies were supporting with an organized appli- 
cation such as the world had never seen, of science and skill 
to military ends. 

The Monroe Doctrine was a part of that larger message of 
peace, democracy and universal friendship that the best think- 
ers of modern times had delivered to Europe and America in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. With many blun- 
ders, but faithful in the main, North America and South 
America have gone forward trying to realize in practice those 
great dreams of democracy and international peace. Over 
against these high doctrines, announced in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by utilitarian philosophers and Christian moralists alike, 
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we are now combating the destructive and hideous doctrine 
of the right to dominate in the affairs of the world by unre- 
strained force. 

The object of the Monroe Doctrine was the peaceful evolu- 
tion of democracy in the western hemisphere. Our participa- 
tion in the war against Germany is in strict fulfilment of the 
aims of the Monroe Doctine. We are fighting for the rights 
of democracy and the claims of international peace. Funda- 
mentally, the whole of the western hemisphere, South America 
no less than North America, had become imperiled by the doc- 
trines and methods of Germany and her allies. The cause of 
the United States in this war, therefore, is also the cause of 
Brazil and the other South American republics. We are en- 
titled to the moral support, if not to the physical aid, of all the 
members of the Pan-American Union. If in this crisis the 
western hemisphere shall see alike, it will be fortunate indeed 
for the future relations of the United States with the sister 
republics of South America and the communities of the main- 
land and of the islands around the Caribbean. 
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